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in these Islands which he possessed in an altogether exceptional
degree. He had a physical and moral toughness of fibre which
enabled him all through his varied career to endure misfortune and
disappointment without being unduly discouraged or wearied. He
had a precision of mind and an aptitude for business which raised
him far above the ordinary levels of our generation. He had a
firmness of spirit which was not often elated by success, seldom
downcast by failure, and never swayed by panic. When, contrary
to all his hopes, beliefs and exertions, the war came upon him, and
when, as he himself said, all that he had worked for was shattered,
there was no man more resolved to pursue the unsought quarrel to
the death. The same qualities which made him one of the last to
enter the war, made him one of the last who would quit it before the
full victory of a righteous cause was won.
I had the singular experience of passing in a day from being one
of his most prominent opponents and critics to being one of his
principal lieutenants, and on another day of passing from serving
under him to become the head of a Government of which, with
perfect loyalty, he was content to be a member. Such relationships
are unusual in our public life. I have before told the House how on
the morrow of the Debate which in the early days of May challenged
his position, he declared to me and a few other friends that only a
National Government could face the storm about to break upon
us, and that if he were an obstacle to the formation of such a Govern-
ment, he would instantly retire. Thereafter, he acted with that
singleness of purpose and simplicity of conduct which at all times,
and especially in great times, ought to be the ideal of us all.
When he returned to duty a few weeks after a most severe
operation, the bombardment of London and of the seat of Govern-
ment had begun. I was a witness during that fortnight of his
fortitude under the most grievous and painful bodily afflictions, arid
I can testify that, although physically only the wreck of a man, his
nerve was unshaken and his remarkable mental faculties unimpaired.
After he left the Government he refused all honours. He would
die like his father, plain Mr. Chamberlain. I sought permission of
the King, however, to have him supplied with the Cabinet papers,
and until a few days of his death he followed our affairs with keen-
ness, interest and tenacity. He met the approach of death with a
steady eye. If he grieved at all, it was that he could not be a
spectator of our victory; but I think he died with the comfort of
knowing that his country had, at least, turned the corner.
At this time our thoughts must pass to the gracious and charming
lady who shared his days of triumph and adversity with a courage